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INTROD 

T he Three Graces (Aglaia, representing 
Adornment ; Thalia, the healthy bloom of 
youth ; and Euphrosyne, “ heart-easing mirth ”) fitly 
symbolise the movement with which this Journal of 
the H. and A. D. Union is concerned. There are 
thousands of us who realise that we cannot rid 
ourselves of the influence of our surroundings, that if 
our material environment is gross and unlovely, our 
spiritual conceptions will deteriorate ; hence it 
behoves us to make life gracious in all its externals, 
and the marked progress made in house decoration 
within the last thirty years encourages our belief that 
an equal advance may be made in matters of dress. 
It is the aim of the Healthy and Artistic Dress 
Union to aid this advance. It seeks to diminish 
and ultimately remove the tAVO chief difficulties 
Avhich bar the path of progress, viz. : (a) lack of 
sound guiding principles, {b) lack of combined, effort. 

The Union is in no way connected with any 
professional house ; its object is purely educational. 
We propose to create a healthy taste in dress by 
the following methods : — ■ 

I. By inculcating right principles. 

2. By rendering familiar the form which has 
to be clothed. 

3. By presenting ideals from past ages, and 
suggesting ideals for the future. 

4. By critically examining existing forms show- 
ing their good points and defects, thus en- 
couraging every favourable variety, dis- 
couraging aU that is unwholesome or taste- 
less, and, when occasion offers, suggesting 
further improvements. 

5. By giving occasional designs. 

N.B. — This condensation of the first Intr 


UCTION. 

“Aglaia” is not a fashion book. To attempt to 
provide Society with a complete set of new and 
reformed fashions would be both foolish and useless. 
Reform, if it is to be genuine and enduring, must be 
gradual and of spontaneous growth ; it can be 
cherished and cultivated, but not forced. We do 
not seek to make any one great change, but to 
guide all changes into wholesome directions. What 
is suggested in this Journal, if according to sound 
principles, will be adopted by many — not only by one 
solitary individual here and there — and we hope the 
business firms will lielp the good work. 

We lay no claim to infallibility, but having given 
much thought to the subject, we propose to continue 
our study and spread the results. Many qualities 
are needed for the success of our task, aboA'^e all, 
tact and discretion ; Ave exact no pledges, but rely 
on persuasive eloquence and effective illustration to 
induce refusal of the bad and acceptance of the 
good. The chief Avork of the Union will be carried 
on by the Journal, but permanent headquarters and 
offices are greatly needed and for this, extensive 
membership is necessary. 

Is the aim of the H. and A. D. Union a reasonable 
and a worthy aim ? 

Clothes are a necessity ; this accompaniment of 
our personal existence should be in all respects as 
full as possible of grace and beauty, since our 
external environment influences our lives and groAvth. 
The craAdng for beauty is natural, but, like affection, 
if deprived of all nourishment it decays and we learn 
to live without it and ultimately to despise it. In 
a healthy atmosphere of beautiful surroundings it 
re-awakens. It is to help on this re-awakening that 
our Union and Journal exist. 

iuction will be repeated in each number. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


W E have to offer an explanation to our readers 
of the somewhat late appearance of “Aglaia," 
who should have presented herself for the third time 
in September. One of our contributors, Mr. Henry 
Holiday, had posted his article to the printers injuly, 
before going abroad, and only learnt on his return 
1 hat it never reached its destination, and had been lost 
in the post. Another, Mr. Walter Crane, had been 
unavoidably interrupted, and we think our readers 
will agree that his excellent article was worth waiting 
for. The lost article had been re-written as quickly 
as Mr. Holiday’s many engagements permitted, but 
on putting our materials together we find that they 
would make a book far exceeding the bulk of our 
former numbers, so that we have to leave Mr. 
Holiday’s article over to our next issue. 

Those who are watching the signs of the times will 
have observed with satisfaction that the improve- 
ment in dress which “ Aglaia” seeks to promote is 
being effected at least as rapidly as any of us could 
have ventured to hope. In some measure this 
improvement is directly traceable to the influence of 
the H. & A. D. U., but it is most interesting to 
observe that it is in great part due to the spon- 
taneous operation of natural causes, without which 
any efforts like ours would be unavailing. These 
causes have been fully recognised by “ Aglaia,” 
in various passages, and our hopes are based upon 
their continued operation. All that “Aglaia”- can 
hope to do is to encourage and assist the action of 
these forces, and we believe that our society has been 
fortunate enough to select the psychological moment 
for commencing the work it has undertaken. 

One of the points in which improvement may be 
directly attributed to the influence of the H. & A. D. U. 
is in the matter of the corset. A very considerable 
number of ladies have abandoned it, avowedly in 
consequence of the arguments presented by our* 
selves — in some cases from merely reading “Aglaia,” 
in others in consequence of lectures given by active 
members of our society, illustrated by the diagrams 
published in “ Aglaia.” 

In addition to this, we have gratifying evidence 
that business houses are occupying themselves with 
attempts to modify the corset, so as to provide some- 
thing which may be a stepping-stone for those who 
have been so long habituated to its use that its 
sudden complete abandonment would be very difficult. 
Among matters not attributable to the work of our 


society, we may refer to the fact that among men 
knickerbockers or breeches and stockings are becom- 
ing much more common. A few years ago no class 
was more conventional in their dress than officers out 
of uniform. Now that cycling is common among 
them, the habit has grown of wearing the more 
graceful and comfortable garment, and the incon- 
venience of having two kinds of attire in addition to 
military and evening dress has led to the very 
general adoption of the knickerbockers and stockings 
for ordinary use apart from riding and cycling. 

It is these spontaneous changes which are in every 
way most hopeful since they show that our natural 
tendency is to seek what is comfortable and graceful, 
unless hindered by some morbid conditions. The 
efforts of doctors in dealing with disease would be 
wholly unavailing but for the recuperative powers 
possessed by the body ; they can but encourage these, 
and, as far as possible, protect the patient from 
deleterious influences. And this is the utmost that 
“i^glaia” can'hope to do in dealing with dress. 

More than one’" of the articles in this number show 
the impossibility of achieving a radical reform in 
dress until we have got rid of some of the morbid 
influences of the existing social and industrial 
system, but, meantime, every step in the direction of 
greater enlightenment is a point gained, and perhaps 
one of the reforms which would be most practicable 
to deal with at present would be that of men’s 
evening dress. A certain amount of uniformity is 
inevitable in this, and it depends simply upon our 
taste. We, therefore, commend particularly to our 
readers’ attention the suggestions offered on this 
subject in the present number. 

We have again had considerable difficul'ty in 
getting “Aglaia” efficiently exhibited on the book- 
stalls, at present almost the only means of access to 
the public. It appears that there are special arrange- 
ments made for weekly and monthly magazines, but 
none for a journal coming out twice a year, and, after 
being shown for a few days, “ Aglaia ” was with- 
drawn. Representations are being made on this 
subject, and we trust that this difficulty may be 
satisfactorily got over. 

Our success has been quite as great as these 
circumstances would permit, and we have every 
ground for believing that when these purely material 
restrictions are removed, “ Aglaia ” will exercise 
a sensible influence in society. 


'This 


written before the necessity had arisen for postponing Mr. Holiday's article. 
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ON THE PROGRESS OF TASTE IN DRESS. 


I.— IN. RELATION TO ART EDUCATION. 


I F taste in dress could be traced to, or its 
cultivation and exercise were solely due to, 
the influence of the constant study of beautiful 
forms, and fine historical models in design, as well 
as of the living human figure, we might be justified 
in looking to our schools of art to give us the best 
types and standards in costume. There are, how- 
ever, too many missing links between the ordinary 
art student and the practical designer, between the 
tasteful person and the leader of fashion, to enable 
us to prove a close connection of cause and effect in 
the matter. 

No doubt the general and extended cultivation of 
a knowledge of art, even on the ordinary art school 
lines, has contributed not a little to the general 
interest in artistic questions, and quickened the 
average eye to some extent ; but it must be said 
that we have not yet succeeded in making our 
schools of art remarkable as sources of invention, 
of initiative, or, on the whole, distinguished for 
capacity of artistic selection. We should be ex- 
pecting too much, perhaps, to look for these things 
from training grounds. We ought to be satisfied if 
they ultimately turn out a fair average of caj able 
artists, or, rather, enable students to become 
capable artists. Even if all schools were equally 
well equipped in respect of models and teaching 
staff, under the present system there is practically 
little margin left by the regime of the Department for 
individual experiment and inquiry off the main lines 
of the prescribed courses of study in which passes or 
honours are obtainable. 

The courses and classes of study are arranged in 
certain stereotyped ways, so that it becomes an 
object to attain a certain mechanical proficiency in 
certain methods of drawing, and the representation 
of a certain range of forms, in order to obtain certi- 
ficates, rather than to cultivate the sense of beauty 
in individuals with a view to the public benefit and 
the raising of the standard of taste. 

These defects are, it seems to me, inseparable 
from any attempt to teach art and taste in schools 
(that is to say, by precept and principle rather than 


by practice), and upon a rigid system directed from 
a central department. Such an organisation must 
necessarily become rigid and work according to 
routine, and its administrators’ best faculties are 
apt to be too much absorbed in mastering the 
details and rules of the system itself, find in the 
working of it, to be able to think out, mucli less to 
adopt, vivifying changes from time to time. 

At certain stages, no doubt, by its command of 
expert opinion, such a department may be of service 
to the schools of the country collectively in setting 
up a standard of taste, and advancing it from time 
to time by means of the national competitions, which 
■ afford opportunities of instituting instructive com- 
parisons between the work of different schools. 

But the real educating after influences, the inspir- 
ing and refining sources of artistic invention in 
design, must be found in the splendid array of ex- 
amples of ancient art of all kinds in our museums 
and galleries, which are mines of artistic wealth to 
the student and the designer. 

Yet the most ordinary art school training cannot 
be without its effect, even if only negative. The 
mere practice of cultivating the observation, and 
uniting it with a certain power of depicting form, is 
an education in itself, and gives people fresh eyes for 
nature and life. 

The mere effect upon the eye and feeling of follow- 
ing the pure lines and forms of antique Greek sculp- 
ture, and the severe and expressive lines of drapery, 
can hardly be without a practical influence to some 
degree, even upon the least impressionable. 

At all events, we have living artists, many of 
whom have survived the usual art school or academic 
training, and who through their works have certainly 
influenced contemporary taste in dress, at least as 
far as the costume of woman is concerned. 

I think there can be no doubt, for instance, of tlie 
influence in our time of what is commonly known as 
the pre-Raphaelistic school and its later representa- 
tives in this direction, from the influence of Rossetti 
(which lately, indeed, seems to have revived and re- 
newed itself in various ways) and the influence of 
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William Morris and Edward Burne-Jones, But it is 
an influence which never owed anything to academic 
teaching. Under the new impulse, the new inspira- 
tion of the mid-century from the purer and simpler 
lines, forms, and colours of early mediaeval art, the 
dress of women in our own time may be said to have 
been quite transformed .for awhile, and, though the 
pendulum of fashion swings to and fro, it does not 
much affect, except, in some small details, a distinct 
type of dress which has become associated with 
artistic people — those who seriously study and con- 
sider oL the highest value and importance beautiful 
and harmonious surroundings in daily life. (See 
Illustration i.) 

Beginning in the households of the artists them- 
selves, the type of dress to which I allude, by imita- 
tion (which is the sincerest form of flatttery — or insult 
as some will have it) it soon became spread abroad 
until in the seventies and early eighties we saw the 
fashionable world and the stage aping, with more or 
less grotesque vulgarity, what it was fain to think 
were the fashions of the inner and most refined artis- 
tic cult. Commerce, ever ready to dot the i’s and 
cross the t’s of anything that spells increased profits, 
was not slow to flood the market with what were 
labelled “art-colours” and “aesthetic” fabrics of 
all kinds ; but whatever vulgarity, absurdity, and 
insincerity might have been mixed up by its enemies 
with what was known as the esthetic movement, it 
undoubtedly did indicate a general desire for greater 
beauty in ordinary life, and gave us many charming 
materials and colours which, in combination with 
genuine taste, produced some very beautiful as well 
as simple dresses ; while its main effect is seen, and 
continues to be seen, upon the domestic background 
of interior fittings, furniture, furniture-fabrics, and 
wall papers. • 

The giddy, aimless masquerade of fashion continues, 
however, perhaps not without a sort of secret alliance 
with the exigencies of the factory and the market, 
and it has lately revived, in part, the modes of the 
grandmothers of the present generation, but, as is 
often the fate of revivals, has somewhat vulgarised 
them in the process. 

The delicate and low-toned colours of ten years 
ago have lately given way to violent outbreaks of 
crude greens and. purples and cold blues, and gowns 
of strange pinks and yellows with heavy velvet 
trimmings. (See Illustration 2.) 

The form, more or less, approaches the outline of 
1S30, but the colours are the colours of the French 
impressionist. 


Modern dress seems to be much in the same 
position. as modern architecture. 

•In both it looks as if the period of organic style and 
spontaneous growth had been passed, and that we 
can only attempt, pending important drastic social 
changes, to revive certain types, and endeavour, as 
best we can, to adapt them to modern requirements. 

Yet architects are bolder than dressmakers. They 
think nothing of going back to classic or mediseval 
times for models, while the modiste generally does 
not venture much further than fifty or a hundred 
years back, and somewhat timidly at that. Small 
modifications, small changes, and adaptations are 
always taking place, but it generally takes a decade 
to change the type of dress. 

Regarding dress as a department of design, like 
design, we may consciously bring to bear upon it the 
results of artistic experience and knowledge of form. 

Now a study of the human figure teaches us to 
respect it. It does not induce a wish to ignore its 
lines in clothing, to contradict its proportions, or 
to misrepresent its character. 

It seems curious, then, that the courses of study 
from the antique and the life, usual at our art schools, 
do not have a greater effect upon taste and choice in 
costume than they appear to have. 

We must remember, however, the many crossing 
influences, that come in, the many motives and 
hidden causes that bear, in the complexity of modern 
existence, upon the question, and what are the 
stronger social motive powers which determine the 
forms of modern dress; 

Fundamentally, we may say dress is more or less 
a question of climate. 

Pure utility would be satisfied if the warmth is 
fairly distributed, and the action of the body and 
limbs is free. The child with a loose tunic, leaving 
arms and legs bare and free, still represents primitive 
and classic man ; and he also often satisfies the 
artist. (See Illustration 3.) 

But the child is free to grow, to get as much joy 
out of life as it can. It does not feel under the 
necessity of pleasing Mrs. Grundy except, perhaps, 
when mud-pies are “ off.” 

Primitive again and picturesque is the dress of 
the labourer — 'ploughman, fisherman, navvy, though 
(see Illustration 4) purely adapted to use and service. 
Concessions to aestheticism, if any, only come in 
by way of a coloured neckerchief, the broidery 
of a smock frock, or the pattern of a knitted jersey. 

Yet each and all are constant and favourite subjects 
of the modern painter. Why ? 








TYP£S of CHILDR&NS "DReSS 
UTILITY ' 

SIMPLICITY • 

'P2CTURCSqu£Ne5S • 
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Fundamentally because, I think, their dress is 
expressive of their occupation and character, as may 
be said of the dress of all working people. 

The peasantry in all European countries alone 
have preserved anywhere national and local pic- 
turesqueness and character in their dress, often, 
too, where it still lingers unspoiled, as in Greece, 
beautiful embroidery worked by the women them- 
selves. 

The last relics of historic and traditional costume 
must be sought, therefore, among the people, and for 
picturesqueness we must still seek the labourer. 

This seems a strange commentary upon all modern 
painstaking, conscious efforts to attain the national, 
simple, beautiful, and suitable in dress, to be at once 
healthy and artistic. There really ought not to be so 
much difficulty about it. 

If we lived simple, useful, and beautiful lives, we 
could not help being picturesque in the highest 
sense. 

There is the modern difficulty. 

We are driven back from every point to the ever 
present social question. 

Therefore, it seems to me that, though highl}^ 
valuable and educational, I do not think we must 
rely entirely upon conscious cultivation and conscious 
effort to lift the question of dress above vulgarity and 
affectation. 

Modern society encourages the ideal of do-nothing- 
ness, so that it becomes an object to get rid of the 
outward signs of your particular occupation as soon 
as you cease work, if you are a worker, and to look 
as if you never did any if you are not. This notion, 
combined, perhaps, with the gradual degradation 
of all manual labour under the modern system, has 
combined, with business habits and English love of 
neatness, and, perhaps, prosaic and puritan plainness, 
to produce the conventional costume of the modern 
“ gentleman ” — really the business man or bourgeois 
citizen. 

The ruling type always prevails and stamps its 
image and superscription upon life everywhere. 

Thus the outward and visible signs of the prosper- 
ous and respectable, the powerful and important, have 
come to be the frock coat and tall hat — gradually 
evolved from the broad brim and square cut jerkin 
of the Puritan of the seventeenth century. 

Yet even the modern gentleman, when he takes to 
actually doing something, or playing at something, 
becomes at once more or less picturesque. 

The flannels of the cricketer and the boating man, 
the parti-coloured jerseys of our football teams — the 


modern equivalent, I suppose, of the knightly coat 
heraldry of the lists — all have a certain character 
and expressiveness. The costume of the cyclist, 
•again, is another instance of adaptation to pursuit 
allied to picturesqueness, ■ since it acknowledges at 
least the form of the figure, and especially the legs, lost 
in ordinary civilian costume. In the various forms 
of riding dress, again, we get a certain freedom and 
variety in costume through adaptation, both in men’s 
and women’s dress. What modern costume really 
lacks is not so much character and picturesque- 
ness as beauty and romance — a general indictment 
which might be brought against modern life. We 
are really ruled by the dead weight of the prosaic, 
the prudent, the timid, the respectable, over and 
above the specialising adaptive necessities of utility 
before mentioned. 

When we turn from the prosaic picturesqueness of 
such specialised dresses to the region of pure orna- 
ment, as the modern full or evening dress of men and 
women, what do we find ? 

As far as men are concerned, pure convention, the 
severest simplicity, without beauty, and almost with- 
out ornament, and, except in the case of those 
entitled to wear orders, confined to studs, watch- 
chains, etc. The clothes the negation of colour — 
black — enlivened only by white linen and white 
waistcoat and patent leather. (See Illustration 3.) 

In the repression of ornament, we may detect 
another influence, that of monarchial and aristocratic 
institutions, since, if ornaments were freely worn by 
ordinary citizens, what would become of the doubtful 
distinction of ribbons and stars ? The ordinary 
citizen in the exercise of his individual taste might 
have finer jewellery and better design upon him than 
the courtier or the diplomatist. That would never 
do, of course. 

The same rock ahead will be found, I think, in the 
case of trousers. 

Knee breeches, silk stockings, and buckled shoes 
are obviously more elegant and becoming than tubes 
of black cloth, but, if the ordinary cit’zen takes to 
them, what becomes of the official dignity of the 
golden footman, or of the Cabinet Minister at Court, 
my Lord Mayor, Mr. Speaker, and other notabilities ? 

Men’s dress having been reduced to the extreme of 
plainness in ordinary life, an}' relics of antiquity are 

Illustration V.— Note.— I have here drawn a contrast 
between a gentleman’s evening dress of -the present time and one 
of the 14th century. Both are extremely simple in design, but 
the medieval one alone can claim beauty of design, as it is true 
to the lines of the figure, and does not cut it up by sharp divi- 
sions and contrasts. 
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used to denote official position, and the very plain- 
ness of evening dress is made use of to set off the 
decorations of courtly persons. 

These are a few of the complexities which attend 
any serious attempt to reform men’s dress. They 
seem to convince one that costume is really con- 
trolled by the forms of social life, condition, occupa- 
tion, rank, general tradition, sentiment, and sense of 
fitness, so that we can only reasonably expect gr^at 
changes in the outsides of life when corresponding 
changes are affecting the inside — the foundations, 
constitution, and moral tone of society. 

But let us look at the ladies. 

Here, at all events, appears to be a field for the 
cultivation and display of taste and beauty for the 
sake of beauty and taste alone. Mere convenience 
and utility in a lady’s evening dress does not appear 
to be consulted at all. It often loses much of its 
primal covering capacity, and takes the form of a 
floral dressing to set off the head and bust and arms 
of the fair wearer. Most delicate materials and 
colours are used — white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
Trailing clouds of glory in tulle and gauze. Eastern 
embroidery and Chinese and Indian silks, gold, coral, 
pearl, diamonds, and precious stones, and flowers, 
both real and (alas!) artificial, are some of the 
materials which contribute to the modern lady’s 
evening toilette. 

In the choice and use of these beautiful materials 
there is evidently abundant- room for the exercise of 
the nicest judgment and the most refined and deli- 
cate individual taste. There can be lio doubt, too, 
that these qualities are often met with, and that they 
are invariably found, with a love and considerable 
knowledge of art. , I do not say that a knowledge of 
art alone will enable people to dress tastefully. That 
is not always the case. The power of expression of 
taste or individuality in dress is, no doubt, like other 
gifts of expression, innate. 

But a study of art, the training of the eye to 
appreciate the delicacies of beautiful tone and quality 
of colour, and beauty of design in pattern, even 
without much executive power, must act upon the 
selective capacity generally. I think there is no 
doubt that we do see the signs of artistic culture, 
over and above natural distinction of choice, more 
frequently in the dress of refined and cultured women 
in our days than at any former period, perhaps, since 
the first half of the sixteenth century. There is more 
variety, more individuality ; signs of that increasing 
independence bf thought and action which distinguish 
our countrywomen. 

The immense range of choice, both in simple and 
costly materials in women’s dress, may be put down 
to increased commercial activity and the modern 
command of the markets of the world, no doubt. 
The taste and discrimination which selects and com- 


bines them in an artistic dress ' is, to begin with, 
instructive, but is largely aided and guided by con- 
scious cultivation and the study of art and the works 
of artists, I think. 

We may, indeed, detect certain distinct influences 
in certain leading types of women’s dress, even in 
that comparatively narrow region left to individual 
choice by the dictates of fashion, or the milliner, 
dressmaker, and draper, and comparatively few feel 
themselves at liberty to move much beyond this. 

If then our dictators, for the mass, must at 
present be sought principally in these professional 
or trade directions, we are thrown back again upon 
the quality and effectiveness of our artistic and 
technical education. 

• The great municipalities are busy spending large 
sums upon technical institutes, where the artistic 
lamb is expected to lie down with the manufacturing 
and commercial lion, where science and art are to 
become inseparable, if not undistinguishable, and in- 
ventive design is expected to keep pace with the 
labour for wage-saving ingenuities, and mechanical 
economics forced upon the manufacturers by com- 
petition. Among other things millinery and dress- 
making will be taught, so that one may suppose the 
technical school will have a direct bearing upon taste 
in dress. 

The same difficulty arises here as in the case of art 
school teaching. You may lead a horse to the water, 
but you cannot make him drink. Rather, perhaps, 
we are providing patent, buckets before securing a 
water supply. What I mean is that, ultimately, in 
all the arts, in all matters of taste and beauty, we 
must go back to life and nature. Beauty is 
inseparably associated with love, and cannot be 
produced without it ; and, unless the conditions of 
ordinary life admit of beauty, we must not expect 
the production of beautiful things. We cannot 
expect that science or mechanical principles, or 
commercial demand, will enable us to produce it 
in any direction to order. 

We cannot expect to get beauty at any price, if, 
while arranging an elaborate system of art education 
on the one hand, we allow ourselves to destroy its 
sources in nature, in the beauty of our own land, by 
ruthless destruction or vulgarisation now too common. 

Beauty and taste can only spring out of the con- 
ditions, or the materials, which go to the making of 
a harmonious life. They must have opportunities of 
germinating and growing up in a mind with leisure 
to think, with capacity to feel, with freedom and 
opportunity to select, with materials and margin for 
experiment, and, above all, with a centralising social 
ideal — a keynote of love, hope, or faith. 

Let us ask ourselves how far we are, individu- 
ally or collectively, from the attainment of such 
conditions ? 

October, 189di. 


Walter Crane. 
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THE PROGRESS OF TASTE IN DRESS. 


II. IN RELATION TO THE STAGE. 


I N every movement which seeks in any way to 
amend the modern fallacies on ..the subject of 
appropriateness in costume, one of the first influences 
which has to be seriously considered is that of the 
theatre. For good or ill, the stage has a very marked 
power to direct and mould the public taste. It 
makes its appeal in a manner which ensures the 
attention of a great many different types of opinion, 
and asserts its power in a way that is unusually con- 
vincing. • Its formerly accepted function, “to hold 
the mirror up to Nature,” has given way in these 
days to one more important. It has become, instead 
of a mere reflector of current fashions, the source 
from which new ideas in dress and novel experiments 
in costume designing are brought before the various 
classes of the community, and is the acknowledged 
disseminator of hints and suggestions, which are 
valuable to many people who make it their business 
to study the never-ceasing fluctuations of fashion and 
the constant variations in the barometer of taste. 

Therefore, it is quite worth while considering how 
far the stage is qualified to fulfil this mission of 
guide, counsellor, and friend to the public which 
constantly seeks its assistance and depends upon its 
advice. We may as well examine its ability to 
lead opinion, and to come forward as an educational 
authority in popular esthetics. Perhaps we shall fiud 
that the taste of the theatre is not as yet sufficiently 
perfect to be set up without question as a model for 
careful consideration and exact imitation by unpro- 
fessional observers ; and if so we may perhaps be 
permitted to suggest the direction in which improve- 
ment should be sought. 

For first of all it must not be forgotten that in 
matters of costume, as in all others, the views of the 
stage are hedged round with conventions. Nowhere 
are certain set rules so exactly followed as in the 
theatre. These regulations are, moreover, not always 
based upon reason. They are, as often as not, mere 
survivals from by-gone times, traditions that had no 
reasonable beginning in the first place, and that have 
with the lapse of time become warped out of all 
intelligible shape. If one of these traditions by any 
chance dies out, another quite as illogical grows up 


and develops strange eccentricities and extraordinary 
peculiarities. Under the stress of these conventions 
there has come into existence a regular classification 
of theatrical costumes, which has no better war- 
rant for existing than the vague belief that whatever 
has been accepted by past generations must neces- 
sarily be appropriate to the present day. Certain 
types of parts have certain dresses allotted to them, 
dresses that are based not at all upon any observation 
of the world around, nor even upon reasonable con- 
sideration of the social positions assigned to the 
various characters in the play, but simply upon the 
past habits of older actors and actresses. The country 
squire who after breakfast goes out to walk in his 
park in the glossiest of silk hats and the tightest of 
frock-coats, is just as permissible on the stage as the 
virtuous village maiden who habitually roams about 
in country lanes in silk stockings and patent leather 
shoes, or the maiden aunt who emphasises her 
juvenility by lunching in a tea-gown, and with her 
hair in curl-papers. 

Apparently these amusing digressions from strict 
everyday custom, these instances of the manner in 
which stage laws insist upon disregarding the habits 
of society, are derivations from past days, when no 
sense of humour served to guard the actor from the 
most ludicrous mistakes in dressing. Happily the 
more glaring incongruities' which our ancestors 
tolerated are scarcely possible now. Hamlet in a 
full-bottomed wig, Ophelia in a hooped skirt, Rosalind 
in a light cavalry officer’s uniform, are inconceivable 
to us in the present ; but our grandfathers scarcely 
smiled at mistdces like these, which were after 
all the veriest commonplaces to them. We have 
at least progressed a little beyond this con- 
dition of primitive innocence. We may yet be 
blind to the minor absurdities or, at all events, 
we do not cry out against them, but we do expect 
something approaching appropriateness of general 
effect upon the stage, and we do welcome consistent 
attempts to break through the theatrical rule of 
thumb. Therefore we greet in a spirit of hearty 
acknowledgment every effort which is made within 
the- walls of the thea.tre to raise the artistic level of 
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Garrick as Macbeth. 


Mrs. Yates as Lady Macbeth. 


the costumes, both of the present day and of past 
centuries, -which are there shown to us, to such a 
pitch of perfection that they may be safely accepted 
as models for imitation and standards of comparison. 

But before we can hope to see these efforts 
crowned with anything like lasting success, there 
will have to be a definite change in the artistic 
control of the stage, and the now casual ©stheticism 
which here and there appears to refine a new pro- 
duction, or to give a touch of art to some fresh 
setting, -will have to be accepted by the people who 
control our theatres as an indispensable and supreme 
influence. So far the designers of the dresses used for 
dramatic purposes have progressed but little beyond 
mere utilitarianism, and have learned but imper- 
fectly how to make them works of art. There will 
have to be many an amendment in views and prac- 
tices, not a few alterations in customs and traditions, 
before this progress can become definite enough to 
be reckoned a permanent advance and a decisive 
change. 

However, to give the stage its present due, it has 
made good a claim to be considered in the front rank 
of dress reformers, for, in the first place, it has long 
endorsed with all strength the principle that costume 
should be appropriate to action, and suited to the 
physical needs of the wearer. If the performer is a 
dancer, his or her clothing is so arranged as to give rea^ 
freedom to the limbs, and to allow unhampered action 
and easy movement. If more violent gymnastic per- 
formances are to be attempted, the theatrical rule 


not only permits a costume which is of the slightest, 
but secures as well the acceptance by all classes of 
society of this necessary scantiness. In other ways, 
too, the stage has established as more than possi- 
bilities — has, indeed, presented as actually accom- 
plished facts — dresses which are more definite 
departures from outside custom than any theoretical 
reformers have ever been able to devise. It has, 
besides, shown in actual use the short skirts, the 
tights, the loose rippling draperies, the elastic closely- 
fitting robes, which have been worn during bygone 
ages by nationalities long passed away, and has ex- 
hibited to us in our own days some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the garments that belonged to 
other times and peoples. It has, in fact, combined 
the offices of practical experimentalist and of teacher 
by illustrations. 

That its conventions have too often interfered with 
the efficiency of its expositions is unfortunately not 
to be denied, and to this interference is due the fact 
that its lessons are even now not quite properly 
understood. It has always failed when it has 
attempted to be realistic. Realisni is the rock upon 
which it has split over and over again, the obstacle 
which has wrecked its chances and checked its 
career of usefulness. For the traditions have con- 
stantly stepped in to prescribe something ridiculous 
and to make some absurd condition. It is a 
convention, for instance, that bare arms, neck, 
shoulders, are, permissible in a theatrical representa- 
tion, while bare legs and bare feet _ are improper — 
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therefore, classic draperies are made ridiculous by 
the abominable juxtaposition of toed stockings and 
pink fleshings. It is another convention that half- 
draped figures are fit for public gaze if the flesh 
surfaces are covered with thinly-woven silk, while 
the actual and infinitely more beautiful skin is not 
on any account to be revealed. Custom ordains 
that whatever details — no matter how accurate and 
archffiologically correct — in an old-time dress are not 
in accord with the modern view of propriety must 
be toned down to indefiniteness ; and so many an 
opportunity has been thrown away, and many a 
chance of propagandism missed. 

All this may be summed up in the brief assertion 
that the stage, despite its regard for obsolete regula- 
tions, and in the face of many difficulties, has done 
more for dress reform than any other branch of art 
practice ; that it has grown into a power, and is 
possessed of wide influence and infinite possibilities 
of usefulness ; but that before this influence can 
become really beneficial, or before these possibilities 
can approach realisation, it will need to go through 
not a little refinement, and will itself require amend- 
ment and educational direction. Having gone so 
far, it must now prepare to continue much farther in 
the same progressive path, and must add to its own 
resources many more drawn from the artistic expe- 
riences of other professions. 


What is really wanted is an alliance between the 
theatre and the studio, an alliance which would bring 
the pictorial knowledge of the painter, his sense of 
colour, his appreciation of form, to the assistance of 
the actor and dramatic writer. With pictorial help, 
the stage would soon learn to discard all those of its 
cherished conventions which have a tendency to 
destroy in its productions the elements of the 
picturesque. With the artist to supervise, theatrical 
mounting would become a matter of esthetic study 
and artistic expression, and theatrical costumes 
would growinto imaginative decorations andinventive 
adornments. Where now and then we find this 
much-needed influence brought to bear upon the 
stage, we see at once an excellent result in the 
relaxation of tradition, and in the gain of meaning 
and appropriateness ; and as the scope of this 
influence widened and its effectiveness increased, we 
might safely look for sestheticism of the completest 
and highest type. That the theatre is as yet not 
qualified to fulfil, as itshouid, theraission ofenlighten- 
raent for which, by its advantages of publicity and 
popular acceptance, it is so well fitted, is to be 
ascribed to the inefficiency of its present association 
with the pictorial branch of art ; but when once the 
artists who practice are in effective combination with 
those who preach, the public will find its guide, 
counsellor, and friend well nigh infallible. 
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The illustrations that accompany, show something 
of the nature of the progress that is being made. 
They prove that it is not so long ago that audiences 
were satisfied with costumes on the stage that were, 
as often as not, merely the everyday dress of the 
time, and accepted in their innocence of archseology 
spectacular effects that would now in the more 
generalhnowledgebe laughed at. From the “ Circe” 
in her very unclassic robes, and “Ulysses” in his 
conventional Roman armour, from such curious 
figures as the Louis XIV. “ Zephyr,” or the 
“ Macbeth ” and “ Lady Macbeth ” of Garrick, and 
Mrs. Bates to the “ Cleopatra ” of a year or two ago, 
is a wide step. From the “ Cleopatra ” to good art 


and correct archeology is perhaps a still longer step, 
but there is in the evidence of advance more hope of 
ultimate progress, that something approaching 
correctness of costume is possible in our theatres the 
two classic figures will show (figs, i and 2) ; and that 
adaptations of picturesque garments of past periods 
are possible, and are not incongruous among modern 
fashions, may be to some extent judged from fig. 3. 
It must, however, be repeated that the whole question 
of stage dress wants more systematic and consistent 
working out than the exigencies of the moment 
have as yet permitted. 

Lily Linfield, 

A. L. Baldry. 



We have to acknowledge, with many thanks, the permission to reproduce Figs, i, 2, from photographs by Messrs. Fradelle and 
Young, 246, Regent Street, W.,and Fig. 3 from a photograph by Messrs. Dickins, 27, Sloane Street, S.W. 
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ON THE PROGRESS OF TASTE IN DRESS. 


III. IN RELATION TO MANUFACTURE. 


(a) ORIGIN OF DEMAND FOR IMPROVED MANUFACTURE IN DRESS. 


F rom the vantage ground of the closing years of 
this nineteenth century it is clearly seen that 
for many decades follovdng its advent the rapid 
advance of mechanical and material progress 
left little space for consideration of the more 
classic elements in life. And that it was only by 
slow degrees, due to the influence of certain inspired 
masters in poetry, literature, and painting, that 
artistic aspirations were re-awakened. 

The dawn of improved taste tended towards a 
revival of Western mediseval art, but the efforts of 
renaissance were cramped by the difficulty, amount- 
ing. well nigh to the impossibility, of procuring from 
among the surrounding chaotic and debased forms, 
designs, and fabrics, suitable material for recon- 
struction or development. This initial obstacle in 
the path of advance affected all the minor arts, and 
presented, perhaps, additional difficulties in regard 
to dress. 

Concurrently with the re-awakening of desire for the 
beautiful, the arts and crafts of the Eastern World 
were, for the first time, brought within the the scope of 
general knowledge and facile acquisition of the West. 
It is, indeed, questionable whether the decorative 
methods and colour schemes of the East may not have 
imparted the initial stimulus to the forward move- 
ment. Notably as regards the far East, the Japanese 
exhibit in the International Exhibition of 1862 was 
to the West a veritable revelation, demonstrating 
before astonished and incredulous eyes the existence 
of a previously unknown school of the decorative and 
minor arts. 

Let the claim of initiation rest where it may, 
unquestionably demand arose at once for “ things 
Japanese.” The soft and clinging, the daintily- 
coloured, deftly-designed, classic draperies of old 
Japan were welcomed and admired by the leaders 
of our nineteenth century renaissance. And the sub- 
sequent demand for home-made fabrics, founded on 
Japanese motives, formed an important factor in 
progressive evolution. 

No artificial restrictions due to lack of suitable 
material restrained the influence of what, as a defini- 


tion, may perhaps be termed Eastern raedisevalism, 
distinct from European mediasvalism and Saracenic 
orientalism. 

The demand originating in appreciation of the merits 
of the previously unknown J apanese fabrics extended to 
other Eastern materials which were comparatively 
well known, and particularly to those of Chinese and 
Hindoo origin. Classic Japanese forms, designs, and 
colourings were, however, those most sought for. 
And Japan at this period, owing to fortuitous circum- 
stances, was, as it were, a recently-opened and 
teeming storehouse of original art. From it were 
obtained in seeming endless succession new motives 
and original examples, from which reproductions 
and adaptations were produced. Incidentally, the 
quaint pictorial illustrations of costume and fabrics, 
printed by means of the interesting xylographic pro- 
cess of old Japan, demonstrated in practical form the 
leading schemes of Japanese motives in dress. And, 
indeed, these colour-prints offered to Western 
students more complete and ready illustrations of 
classic Oriental costume than miscellaneous speci- 
mens of the robes, dresses, and draperies themselves. 

The above reproduction of Japanese coloured 
wood-blocks may serve to recall what is intended to 
be conveyed, though it requires the intermediate colour 
tones of the originals to show the extent to which 
object-lessons from the Land of the Rising Sun have 
been foundation stones on which Western develop- 
ments in regard to taste in dress have been built up. 

Masters of colour-subtilties and refinement, as, for 
instance, the late Mr. Albert Moore, were among 
the first to recognise the quaint beauties of these 
interesting examples of the printer’s art. 

The accompanying drawing, designed for and pre- 
sented to the writer by Mr. Albert Moore in 1870, 
may serve to indicate the lines of artistic influence 
at that date. The figures are draped in Eastern 
fabrics, and the composition intended as an idealised 
expression of combined Western and Oriental 
motives in treatment. 

During the period dating from 1878 to 1880, a 
more general appreciation and demand spread 
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for softer draperies, daintier fabrics, more skilful 
and intelligent designs, and especially for more 
luminous colour-tones. The facilities for satis- 
factory supply were still, however, sadly inefficient 
and restricted. 

About the year i88i, crude and hasty attempts 
to meet the now advanced and pronounced public 
taste were indiscriminately multiplied, and, as a 
natural consequence, imitations and exaggerations 
resulted. Grace and simplicity were confused with 
negligent eccentricity, the new colour schemes mis- 
applied, and the new fabrics adopted for unsuitable 
purposes. In short, unreflecting enthusiasm made 
the movement a “fashion” in which all canons or 
taste were forgotten or ignored. 

For a time the relapse threatened to preclude all 
hope of permanent progress. Happily, however, 
the success of the earlier movement had thoroughly 
aroused the attention of the more cultured as to the 
importance of the exercise of critical taste on the 
subject of dress, and, though many abandoned 
effort for a while, and shrank from following the 
vagaries of mere fashion, the principles accepted 
were not abandoned, but awaited only more favour- 
able circumstances to be re-asserted. 



(3-) Bloomer Costume. 


About this same date— 1881 — a collateral move- 
ment, founded on hygienic principles, attracted 
attention. It was aided by the comparative facility 
of being able to secure suitable materials for its 
development. This important advantage was the 
direct outcome of experience, the earlier movement 
having demonstrated the possibility of inducing 
manufacturers to produce purer and better finished 
fabrics. Perhaps what is known as the tailor-made 
costume is the most familiar instance of this phase 
of evolution. 

The demand corresponds with requirements which 
first found expression about the year 1851, under 


the name of Bloomerism, without, as was then the 
case, it being deemed necessary to sacrifice all regard 
for refinement. 

The introduction of the tailor-made dress is a great 
improvement on the painful austerities insisted on 
at an earlier date. The problem was then ap- 
proached from the hygienic side only, sternly 



(4.) Fin de Siecle. 

oblivious of all considerations of grace and beauty. 
The movement may also be regarded as an expression 
of the fin-de-siecle aspiration towards equality of the 
sexes, as it has secured a much closer approach to 
the conditions of masculine attire. But it has done 
more than this. It has satisfactorily fulfilled many 
of the requirements of an outdoor costume, adapted 
to changeable climatic conditions. 

As an instance of successful adaptation may be 
mentioned the extended use of the interesting em- 
broidery stitch, once so familiar in rural England, 
and associated with the yeoman’s smock frock. 
Happily, too, the beautiful and dainty art of em- 
broidery has been intelligently and systematically 
revived, and has added much to the beauty of modern 
dress. 

Between the dates of 1881 and 1894 there have 
been many changes and variations. Some of them 
of a decidedly retrogade tendency. 
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Inquiry, in fact, haa travelled slowly over a wide 
and practically inexhaustible field, culling from the 
archives of all the past ideas deemed suitable for 
adoption or modification in the present. 



(6.) Appropriate and Inappropriate Applications of 
iEsTHETic Costume. 


Advance has been steady and maintained, un- 
affected by spasmodic changes of fashion, and, 
although many ungraceful and inappropriate varia- 
tions of costume have for brief periods secured 
widespread adoption, the underlying influence of- a 
fundamental improvement of taste has controlled 
the purilities and extremes in which “fashion,” 
untrammelled and unchecked, had heretofore indulged. 

The canons of art are better understood, and 
it is more generally realised that, within set bounds, 
there is scope for variety, manifold and infinite ; 
and that change under these limitations is both 
natural and right. There is even ground for belief 
that hereafter “^fashion” may not only be in fitful 
sympathy with “good taste,” but, anon, fashion and 
good taste may be synonymous terms. 



(7') Adaptions and Modifications of Earlier Types. 
The more classic aspect in development has 
reasserted itself very gradually, as demand was so 


seriously checked by the misapplications and extrava- 
gances before alluded to. 

Progress, if slow, has been real. Colour com- 
binations and designs are still sought from among the 
classic examples of Europe and the Far East. But 
there is to-day far more culture in expression, com- 
bined with individuality of treatment. Personal 
choice is freely exercised, and grace and variety 
developed quite independently of prevailing fashions. 
Thus, happily, the permanency of demand for 
improved manufacture in dress appears assured. 

The advance in good taste in dress has been 
referred to as a Western advance, but, to define this 
more closely, it is • only just to claim for Great 
Britain the active propagation of the forward move- 
ment. The improvement has beneficially affected 
the United States, Canada, Germany, and France. 
In Paris, at the present moment, there is demand 
for, and appreciation of, the forms, designs, colours, 
fabrics, and modes which were introduced and 
adopted in Great Britain more than a decade past. 
Thus it would appear the erstwhile supremacy of the 
French modistes is seriously challenged. 

(6) THE SUPPLY OF MORE BEAUTIFUL MATERIALS 
IN DRESS. 

Looking backwards and endeavouring to recall 
details in connection with supply, an unexpected fact 
arrests attention, viz., the extraordinarily small part 
in the progressive movement the manufacturer has 
played. Indeed the present writer is unable to 
furnish an instance in which the manufacturer has 
initiated improvement without extraneous guidance 
and aid. 

The supply of more beautiful materials appears 
due entirely to some few who have more or less 
efficiently combined the rdles of retail distributor 
with those of artist and producer, who, because the 
manufacturer appeared helpless or indifferent, re- 
versed the usually accepted idea of procedure, struck 
out into original paths, and in the position of 
“the middleman” dictated to manufacturer and 
designer alike. 

It is true that the machine owner has slowly 
realised that design and colour have claims to con- 
sideration, but in connection with the progress made 
in supply during the last 30 years, the manufacturer 
has little or no part. Fortimately, however, this 
state of affairs promises to be changed in the 
future, as manufacturers are at last bestowing 
personal care and thought on these essentials. In 
the early sixties, owing to the practical non-existenqe 
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of satisfactory fabrics of Western origin, it was 
impossible, as before mentioned, to meet the nascent 
-artistic demand, save by importations from the 
East. 

The honour , of being leader in the effort to repro- 
■duce indigenous artistic fabrics is due to one of our 
great poet-artists, who, in order to direct others, 
found it necessary to acquire, by personal labour and 
experience, a practical knowledge 'of the technical 
processes of the weavers’, dyers’, and colour printers’ 
crafts. 

The range of the initial domestic developments 
was principally confined to furnishing fabrics and 
accessories. These were produced mainly by manual 
processes involving comparatively high cost, so that 
only the ojiulent or comparatively wealthy were 
directly benefited. 

Nevertheless, the delightful character ol the work 
accomplished was a notable step in advance, and 
encouraged others to follow where a way had been 
shown. These, in view of the success achieved, 
ventured to hope that so great a boon might not 
necessarily be conferred solely on the affluent classes, 
and that the community as a whole might secure 
beautiful fabrics at moderate cost. 

It had been demonstrated that machinery uncon- 
troUed — that is to say, the too hasty multiplication of 
mechanical processes — was the origin of the past 
decadence, but only few perceived it was futile to 
bewail and ignore its advent, or to enter on polemi- 
cal crusades directed against its use. These believed 
that the aid of machinery should be welcomed and 
•dealt with in the same manner as the giant 
forces of nature, namely, bound and guided by 
the intelligence of man, and made to subserve 
instead of overrule. Acknowledging fully and 
frankly, that there are perfections of artistic ex- 
pression unattainable, save by the 'hand of man 
guided by individual thought and intelligence, yet 
there is, outside this sphere, an infinite field , for 
development, in which machinery, under guidance 
and control, can be made subservient to artistic in 
stincts, and thus utilised for the benefit of all. It 
was on this basis that attempts were subsequently 
made to supply the new demand, and in the hope of 
increasing the sphere of benefits conferrable, and to 
secure the possibility of artistic surroundings being 
•equally attainable, by the patrician or artizan. 

An intermediate stage, tending to divert the stream 
■of artistic influence from East to "West, was brought 
about by the experiment of applying Western 
methods of dyeing and printing to imported Eastern 


•woven fabrics,- and particularly silken fabrics. This 
•was- done, not so much with the object- of foster- 
ing home trade-, -as to secure-certainty andh-apidity 
in the reproduction of- approved colours-and designs. 
And, it is interesting to remember, as an index of 
the bias of taste in the earlier period of progress, that 
Eastern fabrics thus subjected to home manipulations 
were treated at first, and that, almost without excep- 
tion, with designs and colours copied directly from 
Eastern examples. The most successful of these 
home-dyed and printed Eastern fabrics were silks 
popularised under Hindu names. 

Following this intermediate stage, Western manu- 
facturers adopted certain Eastern methods of soft 
finish, and were ultimately able to produce fac- 
similies of the fabrics themselves, without the inter- 
mediary of the Eastern craftsman. 

Later on, artistic designs of purely Western 
origin were introduced gradually and supplemented 
the examples of home-produced Easternesque 
fabrics. 

A somewhat similar process of development simul- 
taneously occurred in regard to other woven fabrics. 
The soft -cashmeres of India were for a time the 
only woollen materials obtainable at all complying 
with the requirements of the awakened artistic 
demand. After many experiments, failures, and 
disappointments, it was proved possible to reproduce 
on Western looms woollen materials combining 
almost the identical characteristics of the Indian 
cashmeres, and, from an utilitarian point of view, with 
the very great advantage that the Western loom- 
made materials were more durable and less expen- 
sive. The first in order of issue of the new woollen 
materials was, for reasons before alluded to, intro- 
duced under cover of the suggestively Indian name 
of Umritzur cashmere, and all subsequent Western- 
made soft-finished cashmeres are developments or 
variations of the so-called Umritzur cloth. Tlie 
many beautiful colourings subsequently introduced 
in these woollen materials are wthout exception 
reproductions of Eastern prototypes. 

At a still later date an effort was made to im- 
prove the Western manufacture of silken materials 
generally, and it was by this time no longer 
necessary, in order to attract demand, to borrow 
designs solely from Eastern sources. Early "Venetian, 
Sicilian, Byzantine, Spanish, French, Flemish, to- 
gether with Eastern examples, were each and all used 
as motives for colour, design, and finish, the process 
of evolution proceeding on the lines of the earlier 
methods. '• 
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Lighter made and less costly silken materials have 
now been produced, retaining all the purity in tissue 
of the best traditional periods whilst consistent and 
gradual advance in regard to colour and design has 
been secured. The recent Silk Exhibition at Stafford 
House, in which the members of our Royal Family 
showed so marked an interest,- conclusively demon- 
strated the- success- of past efforts, and,- though 
leaving a wide field for still further achievements, 
afforded., most encouraging -assurances- as to the 
artistic future of this beautiful industry. 

• Cottons, cotton-velvets, linens, and, indeed, every- 
description of textile fabrics, have in the meantime 
made parallel advance and improvement. 

To revert from generalisations to details, the 
following instance within the writer’s knowledge 
illustrates the advantage of experiment : A visitor 
in- search of fabrics adaptable for the new demand, 
saw-in a silk manufactory in the North of England, 
certain bales of material, harsh to touch, and of 
unlovely appearance. Asking for information in 
regard- to the fabric of which the bales were 
composed, reply was made to the effect that the 
material could be of no possible use to the inquirer, 
asit.was.a very common description of silk, used 
as -interlinings. Subsequently, by process of cleans- 
ing- and dyeing, made on the visitor’s suggestion, 
from this despised common silk was produced one of 
the brightest and daintiest of Gossamer fabrics. 


which has since attained almost world-wide popu- 
larity. 

A second instance may illustrate fortuitous selec- 
^tion. A burnouse was bought in the Souks bazaar 
-rin Tunis, riiade of- a cotton material, superior 
artistically to any then known cotton fabric to be 
found in the home market. The burnouse was 
intended as a gift from the East- to a friend in 
England, and was • duly presented. . The recipient 
noticed a ticket on the burnouse plainly suggesting 
that it was not of foreign manufacture. The recipient 
forwarded the ticket to the donor, accompanied by a 
humorous letter of reproach. Inquiry at the address 
indicated on the ticket discovered the source of origin 
much nearer home than Tunis and a manufactory 
devoted to the regular production of, this quasi- 
Eastern fabric. In explanation, -the manufacturer 
declared this beautiful cotton material was never 
seen in the home markets, as Western taste would 
have none of it. 

To summarise the question of the supply of 
of more beautiful materials. It may be' claimed that, 
thanks to ordinary intelligence and the aid of the 
heretofore despised machinery, really artistic materials 
are now obtainable at modest prices, that there is 
no longer an economic excuse for the adoption of the 
vulgar or inelegant, and that good or unbecoming 
dress is now solely a question of individual selection. 

Lasenby Liberty. 
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LADIES’ EVENING DRESS. 


P REVENTION is better than cure. This, the 
excellent motto of the National Health Society, 
should appeal most strongly to all right-minded, 
sensible people when they consider dispassionately 
the modern dress question, and more especially the 
style of dress affected by ladies in the evening. Full 
dress it is called, a more appropriate epithet would 
but too often be undress. 

Fashion dictates that dresses shall be worn in the 
evening, cut in such a way that chest, back, and 
arms are perfectly exposed, and the result in many 
cases is a chill which is but the herald of a severe 
cold, neuralgia, or rheumatic pains, and, less fre- 
quently, bronchitis, inflammation of the lungs, and 
consumption. 

Anyone who has mastered but the elements of 
physiology will readily understand from the accom- 
panying diagrams that the lungs are nearer the 
surface between the shoulder blades at the back and 
just beneath the collar-bone in front than anywhere 
else ; so that for anyone whose lungs are in the least 
delicate it is -extremely dangerous to wear a dress 
low, either at the back or front. It is also more 
dangerous for thin people to wear low-necked dresses 


than for those inclined to corpulence, since the latter 
have their lungs well protected by coverings of fatty 
tissue. 

Consumption • depends upon the action of an 
organism known as tubercle bacillus, and of the 
poisonous products of this bacillus in the lungs and 
blood. The bacillus, once implanted by infection 
and predisposition, flourishes rapidly, and its 
injurious action is favoured by the exposure of the 
chest and back to cold air. The wearing of short 
sleeves chills the blood in the arras, thus chilling the 
whole volume of the blood in the body, makes the 
action of the heart irregular, lowers the vitality, 
checks perspiration, and so leads to general debility, 
ill-health, and liver trouble. 

Fortunately, for the moment fashion is in this 
particular more reasonable and sensible than is often 
her wont. The voluminous sleeves, reaching quite 
to the elbows, which her votaries now affect are 
indeed a happy change from the shoulder straps, 
which, though we have no statistics on the subject 
to substantiate our statement, no doubt had most 
fatal and unhappy results. 

Mary Wells. 



THIS ARTICLE HAS BEEN EXAMINED AND APPROVED BY SIR SPENCER WELLS. 
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SUGGESTION FOR AN EVENING DRESS. 


T he accompanying sketch gives a suggestion for 
improved evening dress for gentlemen, to con- 
sist of coat, waistcoat, and knee-breeches of velveteen, 
silk stockings and shoes, preferably with buckles. 
The colour would be left to the taste of the wearer, 
but it would probably be discreet to begin with very 
quiet colours, such as brown, purplish, or bronze, or 
russet, or deep quiet greens, or black. 

It will be seen that the coat, which is lined and 
faced with silk, has a rolled collar and deep cuffs. 
The buttons may be metal or of the same material 
as the coat, or of smoked pearl, as a variety. These 
latter should be sewn on by means of shanks, not 
with four holes, which destroy the dressy appearance. 
The waistcoat may be of stout creamy-white silk; 
corded, brocaded, watered, or otherwise. 

It is strongly urged that the shirt should be also 
of creamy-white silk [not twilled), necessarily thinner 
and softer than the waistcoat, and preferably whiter. 
Corah silk is probably the best for the purpose. The 
collar should be turned down, the material being 
unsuitable for a stand-up collar, and the cuffs might 
be frilled, hanging rather low upon the hand, the 
coat-sleeve being rather short. 

The tie might be of very thin silk, with lace similar 
in colour to the shirt, or as a substitute the shirt 
front might be frilled, and the studs made more of a 
feature. 

It is suggested that the stockings should be of 
a colour that would harmonise with the velveteen. 


In designing this dress the chief aim has been 
to provide something quiet and dignified, not depart- 
ing widely from existing forms of dress. It is not 
very unlike the Court Dress, but is by no means 
identical with it. It obviously revives some features 
of the dress of the XVIII. Century, such as knee- 
breeches and stockings, but we are already familiar 
with these in cycling and other suits, and we venture 
to hope that wherever a few friends agree to support 
each other in adopting this costume, they will be 
conscious of making a step towards better taste 
without wearing an5’thing in which they will feel 
very strange. 

We trust that every gentleman member of the 
H. & A. D. U. who takes any genuine interest in the 
reforms at which we aim, will assist in promoting this 
change. It is not suggested that any one should wear 
this dress under circumstances which would make it 
eccentric, but at home, or in gatherings of a few 
friends who are in sympathy with the movement 
there would be no such risk, ..and if one or two 
who were present did not wear the dress they might 
be influenced to try the experiment themselves. 

It is hoped that by the time our next Spring Meeting 
takes place a fair number may have been induced to 
adopt this dress, and that we may be enabled at that 
meeting to judge what the effect would be should it 
become general. 

The cost of the velveteens is about six guineas, or 
if lined with silk, seven guineas. 
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HEALTHY AND ARTISTIC DRESS UNION. 


RULES. 

1. That the library shall be for the use of all 
members and associates of the Union. 

2. That there be no subscription, but each mem- 
ber using it- defray the expense of postage. 

3. A book may be kept 14 days, but if retained 
beyond — unless by special desire — a fine of 6d. per 
week will be charged. 

4. Any book injured or lost must be renewed. 

REPORT. 

The library has been well used, and the number 
of books has increased by the kind gifts of friends. 
The Librarian hopes to report many more additions 
before the publication of the next journal. 

PRESENT LIST OF BOOKS. 

“ Studies in Greek Art,” by Jane E. Harrison. 

“ Civil Costume in England.” From William I. 
to the Regency. By Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 

“ Chapters on Greek Dress,” by Lady Millington 
Evans. 

“ Ten Centuries of Toilette,” from the French of 
A. Robida, by Mrs. Cashel-Hoey. 

“ The Art of Beauty,” by Mrs. A. R. Haweis. 

“ The Well-Dressed Woman,” by Helen Gilbert 
Ecole; 

“ Fashion in Deformity,” by Prof. Flower. 


“ The Influence of Clothing on Health,” by F. 
Treves, F.R.C.S. 

“ Manual of Personal and Domestic Hygiene,” by 
A. T. Schofield, M.D. 

“ Health Culture,” by Dr. Jaeger. 

“ Health and Beauty in Dress,” by Ada S. Ballin. 
“ The Dress Problem,” by Edith Ward. 

■ “ Dress, Health, and Beauty,” by Ward, Lock, 
and Co. 

“ Dress Reform and What it Implies,” pamphlet, 
by Miss Kate Walker. 

“ Form and Colour,” illustrated. Liberty and Co. 
“ The Science of Dress,” by Ada Ballin. 

“ Dress ; its Uses and Influence,” by Lydia F. 
Fowler, of New York. 

“ Evolution in Costume,” Messrs. Liberty & Co. 

“ Fashion and Folly,” by John Thompson. 

“The Englishwoman’s Book of Dress,” by Mrs. 
Douglas. 

“ The Sin and Folly of Tight Lacing,” pamphlet. 
“A Dialogue on Dress,” by the Hon. Mrs. 
Chapman, pamphlet. 

Titles of suitable books and gifts of new volumes 
will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the 
Hon. Librarian. 

Members wishing to borrow one of the above 
should apply to the Hon. Librarian, 

Miss Annie G. Matthews, 

13, Berkeley Road, 

Crouch End, N. 


PERMANENT HEAD QUARTERS OF THE H. & A. D. UNION. 

We have received numerous complaints from persons interested in the movement, of difficulties they 
have experienced in communicating with us, owing to the absence of any permanent head quarters and a 
resident Secretary. 

As will be seen by a notice on page 2, these difficulties are, now finally removed in consequence of the 
arrangement concluded with Miss Hope-Hoskins. Copies of Aglaia and ail information respecting the 
H. & A. D. U. can now be obtained by applying, personally or by letter, to Miss Hope-Hoskins, no. 
Strand, W.C. Copies of the first and second issue of “ Aglaia ” are still for sale and are by no means yet 
out of date. 


NOTICE. 


The Autumn Meeting will be held at Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, on Wednesday, 
28th November, 1894, f^'oin 7 to 10 p.m. Exhibits from the chief West End Houses and Private Firms 
will be on view. Miss Hughes of Cambridge, will preside, and Mrs. Carol E. Kelsey will read a Paper on 
“ Pernicious Advertisements.” 


ANNUAL REPORT. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


For Year ending June 30TH, 1894. 


T he H. & A. D. Union was formed at a meeting 
held at Morley Hall, Regent Street, W., on 
2nd July, 1890, when the following persons, among 
others, were present; Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., Mr. 
WynterBiyth, Miss Conan, B.A., Mrs. Mary Davies, 
Mrs. Dowson, L.K.Q.C.P., Dr. Garson, Mr. J. C. 
Horsley, R.A., Miss E. P. Hughes (Cambridge), 
Miss Orme, LL.B., Dr. Charles Read, Dr. Wilber- 
force Smith, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Miss Alice 
Woods. 

The members of the Healthy and Artistic Dress 
Union number 153 ; this includes 63 new members 
who have joined during the year. We also show 103 
probable members and 31 subscribers to “ Aglaia.” 
The Spring Meeting and Exhibition of Dress was 
held at the Cavendish Rooms, on the 27th April, 
1894, Mr. Henry Holiday in the chair. Dr. Wilber- 
force Smith spoke on the evils of the corset. Miss 
Booth-Scott, Miss Hope-Hoskins, and Mrs. Sibthorpe 
also addressed the meeting, and an interesting dis- 
cussion followed. This was a very successful meeting, 
and largely noticed in the press both of town and 
country. 

The Annual Business Meeting was held at the 
Cavendish Rooms, on loth July, 1894; there was 
also an Exhibition of Dress — special features of 
which being “nature form” boots and shoes, and 
the attendance of Mr, Ploliday and Mr. Matthews 
in the evening dress of velvet material, with silk 
shirt, designed by Mr. Holiday. The committee, 
with some alterations, were re-elected — a list of whom 
is published al the beginning of this journal. Mr. 
Holiday took the chair, and Mrs. Carol Kelsey spoke 
for some length on “ Coverings for the Foot.” This 
meeting was also largely reported in the press. 

During the year, many meetings of the Executive 
Committee have been held. The Literary Sub- 
Committee and Dress Sub-Committee have continued 
their work as heretofore. 

The attention of the Dress Sub-Committee has 


been chiefly directed to endeavouring to meet the 
demands made by members for information respecting 
dress-makers, tailors, &c., who are willing to supply 
healthy and artistic clothing, to supplying paper 
patterns of garments which have been exhibited at 
the General Meetings, and to inducing a larger 
number of the trade, and also members, to exhibit 
suitable dresses and other articles of clothing at the 
General Meetings of the Union. The names of 
several additional dressmakers, &c., have been added 
to our list. 

The Literary Sub-Committee has been engaged in 
arranging the production and publication of “ Aglaia.” 
The work of editing the journal being somewhat 
onerous, the committee elected Mr. Hubert B. 
Matthews to assist Mr. Holiday in the editorship. 

As briefly announced in our last issue, Miss Hope- 
Hoskins has been appointed Secretary, and her 
offices at no, Strand, W.C., have become the head- 
quarters of the Union, where committee meetings 
are now held, and where copies of “Aglaia,” and 
all information concerning the H. & A. D. Union, 
can be obtained by applying personally or by letter. 
The Secretary will be happy to answer any enquiries 
in her power. Office hours 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

The thanks of the executive are due to various 
members of the trade for the willing support they 
have given in exhibiting the gowns, underclothing, 
dress-material, and boots and shoes, which have 
formed a prominent and interesting feature at the 
General Meetings; also to Mr. Holiday, for the time 
and trouble he has expended in the production of 
“Aglaia.” 

An Honorary Treasurer is wanted to complete the 
list of officers of the Union.' The committee take 
this opportunity of asking for a volunteer for this 
necessary duty. They also ask for kind offers of 
suitable books for the Library. For the Library 
Report, see p. 37. 


the Editor regrets that he has not received the Financial Statement from the Secretary in time for insertion in this number. It 
IS hoped that it will be ready before Christmas, after which any member could have a copy on application. 




ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Some copies of Nos. 1 and 2 of this Journal 
are in the Publisher’s hands, Is. 2d. each, post 
free. 

Persons wishing to have the series complete 
can obtain these by application to the publisher 
of “ Aglaia ” 

110, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 



